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That he should be able to take this subject, so forbidding in 
nature to most eyes, and idealize it into a “ thing of beauty,” 
proves, beyond question, the genuineness of his artistic power. 
A few strongly and beautifully finished trees, with characteristic 
pendant moss, in the foreground ; a sweep of less and less strongly 
defined trees, graded down in perspective; a mist that deepens in 
the distance, and yet which appears to fill the whole space up to 
the very foreground; clouds that grade off into smaller and still 
smaller forms, and less and less pronounced tints, so as to constitute 
a no less marked perspective above than below ; finally, the play of 
sunlight on the clouds, and through the foliage, and in the mist,— 
all these are combined with such delicacy and skill as to produce, 
in most cases, a picture which is simply charming. We have 
often thought of the pictures of this artist as representing the 
world in the fresh gray tints of primeval morning. It is a world 
enveloped in mists, but these mists are penetrated and illumined 
by the rays of the sun, as the rays of the spirit pierce through 
and set aglow the mists of time. 

Did space permit, we would gladly mention other and highly 
meritorious views, such as those by Mr. George L. Brown, Mr. 
J. W. Casilear, and Mr. Herbert McCord. As it is, we must for 
a moment turn to the less congenial part of our task, and call to 
mind that one or two trivialities, like Mr. George L. Smillie’s 
“Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before,” have been ad¬ 
mitted, and that still a few others, by more or less noted artists, 
exhibit serious faults. We have in mind especially Mr. George 
Inness’s “Valley of the Saco.” While this picture possesses 
many fine qualities, it nevertheless lacks delicacy in the gradating 
of colors. There is pronounced dissonance in it; and it is the 
business of the artist to reduce the harsh tones to subordination,—to 
compel even dissonance itself to soften and bend into conformity 
with the ideal unison of the whole. A work of art must be an 
indivisible, harmonious unit, in order to be a work of art at all. 

We can only refer very briefly to a number of highly meritorious 
pieces representing domestic animals. The “Stable in Nor¬ 
mandy,” by Mr. W. J. Boogaard, and “The Sheepfold,” by Mr. 
C. Van Leemputten, are admirable specimens of this class of pic¬ 
tures. Again, Mr. Emile Van Marke’s “ Cattle on Coast of Nor¬ 
mandy ” is a fine, powerful piece of realistic painting, while in the 
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The Western. 


cattle-and-landscape work of Mr. William Hart there is revealed 
an exquisitely delicate feeling for nature, together with a rare 
power and grace in idealizing its forms. Mr. James Hart’s 
u Before the Storm ” is also a masterly production, combining in 
perfect unity many features of great excellence. 

But we must devote our remaining space to those pictures of 
the collection of which exclusively human interests constitute the 
subjects. Among these, two of the most striking are u The Com¬ 
merce of Nations Paying Homage to Liberty 99 and 14 Notre Dame de 
Paris,” both by Mr. Edward A. Moran. The first of these, after 
all that may be said of the brilliancy of its coloring and of the skill 
of the artist in working out the design, is nevertheless, at most, 
an allegory, — a vague symbol of an abstract idea, — an idea, the 
representation of which can scarcely be said to be within the province 
of art. Against u Notre'Dame de Paris,” on the contrary, this 
objection cannot be properly urged. The moon, hidden behind the 
cathedral towers, but made manifest by the light which shines out 
form behind them, suggests the order and regularity of the physical 
world, while the massive pile of the cathedral itself, with the soft 
lights gleaming from its interior, reminds us of the abiding sub¬ 
stantiality of the spiritual world, with its inner radiance. The 
mixed multitude on the bridge, busied with their festivities, would 
seem, at first view, to present a violent contradiction to the ele¬ 
ments we have just mentioned; but a moment’s reflection suffices 
to recall the fact that in the greater part of the Old World, almost 
to the present day, the only occasion on which the non-titled indi¬ 
vidual has ever been able to assert his own independence and, 
equality with all others has been precisely on these festive, make- 
believe occasions. This part of our picture, then, does not repre¬ 
sent social chaos, but rather it portrays the wholesome, jovial 
aspiration of the individual after the freedom which of right be¬ 
longs to him, and which, when attained, will be found to consti¬ 
tute that very inner mystic radiance of the spirit which brings 
him into complete harmony with both the spiritual and the physical 
worlds in their highest significance. We may add that it is the 
possession of this highest freedom on the part of the individual 
which insures the perfect blending of his loftiest aspirations with 
his best knowledge. Only then can external restraints be removed 
with safety, even to the individual himself ; for it is only then that 
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phase of nature ; so that one goes away from a given picture with, 
not merely a vague feeling of satisfaction, but also with a new 
key to some of the lessons which nature has to teach. Take, for 
example, Mr. S. R. Gifford’s “ Coming Storm.” The artist 
shows us in the foreground a sheet of water, still placid, indeed, 
but reflecting in its depth something of the darkness of the cloud 
that seems drifting to the front. The edge of the land is still 
glowing in the light of the not yet wholly obscured sun. A heavy 
mist sweeps down from the advancing cloud, and both fills and 
obscures the distance. It is not an “ angry ” sky. We see from 
the still visible and gleaming edge of the cloud that its upper sur¬ 
face is bathed in u smiling light.” Nature, indeed, knows neither 
anger nor smiles. Whether in nature or in human life, the same 
cloud that appears dark and portentous when beheld from below, 
would, if seen from above, be seen blazing with light. The storm 
is but the momentary acceleration of the perpetual change which 
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possessors alike of trained reason, that compass which guides 
through all seas, and of complete spiritual consciousness, that 
lighted lamp which illumines all worlds,— these, the heralds of that 
perpetual change which belongs to eternal youth and vigor, these 
set foot upon the new world, and at once find themselves masters 
of the free, open way from sea to sea, while the dusky man of the 
forest at once falls into shadow, — a shadow that must steadily 
deepen for him, until all his kind are lost in final night. On the 
whole, we have here a picture in which the artist has shown great 
power. It is a fine specimen of what might properly be called 
historical landscape painting. 

Different from these, and different from all others, is the phase 
of nature presented us in the characteristic pictures of Mr. J. R. 
Meeker. He appears to have been the first to discern, as he has 
certainly been the only one to successfully represent on canvas, 
the artistic possibilities of the swamps of our Southern States. 
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“ BROOK TN THE WOODS.”—[WORTHINGTON WHITTREDGE.] 


gance and refinement rather than dash or 
originality; and somewhat the same ob¬ 
servations would apply to the tender 
landscapes of James A. Suydam. In such 
dreamy, pleasant, but not very vigorous 
paintings as that of his “Valley of the 
Pemigewasset,” Samuel L. Gerry has also 
attracted favorable attention. 

The work of a genuine poet is apparent 
in the canvases of R. W. Hubbard. Re¬ 
pose and pensive harmoniousness of treat¬ 
ment characterize his simple and win¬ 
some if not stirring transcripts of the 
more familiar phases of our scenery. 
They are idyls in color. What Hubbard 


has done for New England landscape, J. 
R. Meeker, of St. Louis, has attempted for 
the “lakes of the Atchafalaya, fragrant 
and thickly embowered with blossoming 
hedges of roses,” and the live-oaks spread¬ 
ing their vast arms, like groined arches 
of Gothic cathedrals, festooned with the 
mystically trailing folds of the Spanish 
moss, along the lagoons of the South¬ 
west, where the sequestered shores are 
haunted by the pelican and the gayly col¬ 
ored crane, and the groves are melodious 
with the rapturous lyrics of the mocking¬ 
bird, the improvisatore of the woods. If 
not always successful in the tone of his 
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LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION.—[k. W. IIUBBARD.j 


pictures, it may be conceded that Mr. 
Meeker has approached his subject with 
a reverent and poetic spirit, and has often 
rendered these scenes with much feeling 
and truth. 

Still another aspect of our scenery has 
been reproduced with fidelity by W. T. 
Richards, of Philadelphia. We refer to 
the long reaches of silvery shore and the 
sand-dunes which are characteristic of 
many parts of our Atlantic coast. He 
lias often painted woodland scenes with 
great patience, but, as it seems to us, with 
too much detail, and with greens which 
are open to a charge of being crude and 
violent. But in his beach effects Mr. 
Richards maintains an important posi¬ 


tion, and if slightly mannered, has yet 
developed a style of subject and treat¬ 
ment which very effectively represents 
certain characteristic features of our sol¬ 
emn coasts. Some of his water-color 
paintings have scarcely been surpassed, 
as, for example, the noble representations 
of the bleak, snow-like, cedar-tufted dunes 
along the Jersey shore. 

The extraordinary variety of the effects 
of American landscape is again shown by 
the gorgeousness of our autumnal foliage. 
It has been objected by some that it is 
too vivid for art purposes. We consider 
this a matter of individual taste. There 
is nothing more absurd or vain in trying 
to render certain effects of sunset, or of 
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